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Introduction : 

This  paper  attempts  to  provide  a  brief  synthesis 
of  urban  renewal  in  Canada.  It  commences  with  an  explanation 
of  urban  blight  and  urban  renewal,  followed  by  a  short  section 
on  the  evaluation  of  urban  renewal  programmes.  Parts  III  and 
IV  cover  the  development  of  urban  renewal  legislation  and  the 
scale  of  urban  renewal  in  Canada,  while  Part  V  considers  the 
present  status  of  urban  renewal.  Finally,  a  few  concluding 
statements  are  made. 
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PART  I  AN  ANALOGY:  URBAN  vs  BIOLOGICAL  ENTITY 


The  city  is  undoubtedly  a  creature  with  many  faces. 
Which  face  is  exhibited,  however,  depends  upon  the  vantage  point 
from  which  it  is  viewed.  To  the  young  swinger,  it  is  an  exciting 
and  vibrant  place,  but  to  the  slum-dweller,  unemployed  and 
struggling  for  survival,  it  is  both  cold  and  hostile.  Hence,  in 
discussing  any  urban  topic,  it  is  essential  that  one  look  at  the 
city  from  that  perspective  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
purpose  at  hand,  which  will  throw  most  light  on  the  particular 
relationships  and  associations  involved. 

For  our  purpose,  it  is  useful  to  compare  the  city  to  a 
highly  developed  biological  structure.  The  smallest  urban  unit, 
the  home,  parallels  the  organic  cell  (the  smallest  unit  of 
biological  life)  and  a  larger  urban  entity,  like  a  more  complex 
animal,  evolves.  Within  this  larger  entity  a  number  of  sub¬ 
structures  and  inter-related  cell  communities  group  and  form  new 
urban  organs  which  perform,  aside  from  their  basic  functions, 
additional  more  advanced  ones. 

Urbanization  had  its  beginnings  when  man  first  grouped 
into  a  family  unit  and  then  further  congregated  into  small  com¬ 
munities  which  enabled  him  to  cope  more  easily  with  the  natural 
environment.  This  process  continued.  The  urban  cell  multiplied 
forming  a  visible  pattern  and  subsequently  evolved  into  larger 
units,  which  have  in  turn  multiplied  and  so  on.  As  a  result  of 
this  process,  there  exists  a  functional,  temporal  and  spatial 
hierarchy  of  urban  entities  (basic  to  Central  Place  Theory) 
comprising:  the  home  (urban  cell),  the  hamlet,  the  neighbourhood, 
the  village,  the  town,  the  city,  the  metropolis,  and  the  most 
recent  phenomenon,  the  'megalopolis'  or  super  metropolis. 
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In  developing  this  paper,  the  focus  will  be  placed  on 
that  stage  of  urbanization  known  as  the  city.  However,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  what  is  stated  will  also  apply,  in  varying 
degrees,  to  both  less  developed  stages  and  to  those  stages  which 
develop  from  the  city. 

Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  city  is  composed  of 
many  interwoven  cell  communities  and  can  in  fact  be  likened  to  a 
biological  organism,  it  is  obvious  that  at  no  time  can  the  city  be 
considered  static.  It  is  alive.  Cells  multiply  and  die,  periodic 
mutations  occur,  and  in  general  overall  growth  takes  place.  The 
city  is  a  dynamic  being,  both  on  an  intra-city  scale  and  an 
inter-city  scale,  as  it  is  itself  linked  to  other  urban  structures 
through  physical,  economic,  political,  social  and  cultural  ties. 

Urban  Blight 

It  is  known  that  all  higher  biological  organisms  have 
cells  that  wear  out  and  are  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  structure 
is  in  a  continual  process  of  change.  So  it  is  with  cities. 

Cities  may  grow  continuously,  or  sporadically  in  short  bursts. 

Some  may  undergo  a  decline  in  population  and  their  buildings 
fall  into  disuse;  while  others,  which  on  the  surface  appear  to 
be  static,  in. fact,  undergo  more  gradual  and  more  subtle  changes 
in  land  use,  function,  or  character.  Urban  growth  and  decay  are 
part  of  this  natural  process  and  are  intricately  related  to  change. 
All  cities  have  areas  which  are  dominated  more  than  others  by  obso- 
lescence— areas  which  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  worn-out  cell 
communities.  The  term  used  to  describe  these  areas  is  'blight'. 

It  must  be  stressed,  however,  that  blight  is  simply  an  advanced 
stage  in  the  process  of  decay.  Precisely,  it  designates  a 
critical  stage  in  the  physical,  functional  and/or  economic 
depreciation  of  real  property  "beyond  which  its  existing 
condition  or  use  is  unacceptable  to  the  community". 
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Causes  of  Blight 

The  basic  causes  of  blight  are  generally,  therefore, 
the  same  as  those  underlying  urban  decay.  The  most  obvious  is 
age.  Both  physical  depreciation  and  to  some  extent  functional 
depreciation  characterize  aging  buildings  and  neighbourhoods. 

A  house  built  in  the  early  1900's,  compared  to  a  house  built  in 
1970,  will  have,  as  well  as  physical  deterioration,  a  certain 

i 

degree  of  built-in  functional  obsolescence,  e.g.,  high  ceilings, 
large  porches,  etc. 

A  second  cause  of  blight  is  changing  land  use.  Suppose 
that  a  residential  street  is  supplanted  by  a  four  lane  highway. 
The  area  may  be  expected,  consequently,  to  undergo  a  change  from 
residential  to  commercial  or  industrial  use.  The  homeowner, 
anticipating  change,  will  no  longer  invest  in  the  up-keep  of  his 
property  and  consequently  blight  sets  in,  infecting  individual 
buildings  as  well  as  the  neighbourhood  as  a  whole. 

A  third  cause,  which  generally  induces  functional  and 
economic  depreciation  of  real  property,  is  technological  change. 
New  industrial  processes,  for  example,  induce  changes  in  demands 
for  building  lay-out  and  location.  This  is  evident  in  the  recent 
shift  of  inner  city  industry  with  five,  six  and  seven  storey 
f actories--now  functionally  and  perhaps  economically  obsolete — to 
the  suburbs,  where  cheaper  land  in  greater  quantities  allows  new 
horizontal  plants  to  be  erected. 

A  fourth  causal  factor  is  rising  social  standards.  As 
general  wealth  rises,  so  too  do  our  expectations,  such  that  what 
may  have  been  acceptable  to  the  community  in  terms  of  housing  ten 
years  ago  is  no  longer  acceptable  today. 

A  fifth  cause  of  blight  is  the  progressive  over¬ 
utilization  of  property  which  results  in  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  physical  depreciation.  Homes,  which  sixty  years  ago 
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housed  one  family,  may  progressively  be  broken  up  into  several 
units,  housing  instead  a  number  of  families  or  individuals.  This 
'doubling  up'  is  especially  prevalent  in  slum  areas  where  poor 
families  are  forced  to  cohabit  because  of  their  low  income. 

Urban  Renewal 

Thus  far,  the  process  of  urban  decay  has  been  examined. 

But  there  is  also  an  opposing  counter  force  which  parallels 
decay  called  urban  renewal.  In  terms  of  the  biological  structure 
renewal  is  the  replacement  of  the  worn-out  cells  by  new  ones. 

Urban  renewal,  therefore,  serves  to  arrest  urban  decay,  to  remove 
and  prevent  blight.  One  can  see  renewal  in  operation  within  the 
city  at  virtually  any  point  in  time.  The  slum  houses  which  are 
removed  for  a  new  school  or  apartment  building  and  the  small  de¬ 
teriorating  shops  which  make  way  for  the  new  enclosed  shopping 
and  office  complex  are  but  a  few  examples  of  urban  renewal  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

In  some  cases,  however,  renewal  can  only  be  partial,  as 
there  exist  basic  barriers  to  continuous  renewal.  A  major  barrier 
is  the  diversity  of  ownership  in  real  property  which  makes  it  a 
difficult  and  time-consuming  process  for  a  developer  to  acquire  the 
land  necessary  for  his  project.  Another  is  the  income  tax  system, 
by  which  a  landlord  is  allowed  to  report  accelerated  depreciation 
on  his  property.  Often  this  depreciation  is  not  offset  by  main¬ 
tenance  outlays.  When  the  property  has  been  completely  depre¬ 
ciated  for  tax  purposes,  it  often  is  still  habitable.  The  property 
can  then  be  resold  because  the  new  purchaser  can  subsequently 
deduct  depreciation  on  the  property  anew,  while  failing  to  maintain 
it.  The  property  can  be  sold  again  and  thus  the  process  continues. 
Other  major  barriers  include  the  immobility  of  buildings  and 
abutting  rights  of  ways,  and  poverty  in  general. 
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A  further  barrier  to  effective  urban  renewal  arises 
out  of  the  presence  of  ’externalities'  within  the  real  property- 
market. 

In  normal  circumstances  the  free  market  operates  such 
that  individual  consumption  and  production  decisions  have  no 
impact  on  other  members  of  society.  However,  there  are  instances 
when  production  and/or  consumption  decisions  of  the  individual 
affect  the  welfare  of  other  members  of  society,  irrespective  of 
the  actions  taken  by  these  members  of  society. 

In  the  case  of  decision  making  by  a  producer,  he  is 
constrained  only  by  costs  of  production  which  he  has  to  pay  for 
directly:  namely;  costs  of  labour,  raw  materials,  machinery,  or 
in  other  words,  his  'internal'  costs  of  production.  In  addition 
to  the  'internal'  costs  of  production  there  are  often  further 
'costs'  resulting  from  air,  water  and  possibly  noise  pollution 
which  the  producer  does  not  take  into  account  when  making  his 
production  decisions  but  which  have  a  direct  and  adverse  impact 
on  the  welfare  of  other  members  of  society.  While  the  producer 
is  allowed  to  pollute,  the  costs  of  pollution  are  'external'  to 
his  production  decisions  and  'external'  to  the  market  mechanism 
in  that  they  have  no  influence  on  the  price  and  output  level  of 
his  product.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  education,  the  benefits 
that  the  individual  receives  from  his  investment  in  education 
may  be  less  than  the  benefits  received  by  society.  If  individual 
benefits  are  less  than  society  benefits  and  society  benefits  have 
not  reached  the  optimum  rate  of  return,  then  the  government  may 
encourage  individuals  to  consume  more  education  than  they  would 
of  their  own  volition.  In  this  case  the  'externalities'  are 
the  extra  benefits  society  receives  from  education  such  as 
stable  government,  lower  crime  statistics,  faster  economic  growth  etc. 

In  the  case  of  urban  renewal,  if  the  market  operated  with¬ 
out  the  influence  of  externalities,  that  is,  if  the  price  and  output 
levels  were  'optimal'  in  the  sense  that  all  costs  had  been  taken 
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into  account  then  it  is  likely  that  there  would  be  a  continuous 
renewal  of  properties  as  they  run  down.  However,  there  are 
externalities  in  the  property  market  which  act  as  an  impediment 
to  urban  renewal  either  by  slowing  down  renewal  rates  or  by 
encouraging  discontinuous  growth  patterns,  that  is,  periods  of 
no  renewal  followed  by  periods  of  rapid  renewal. 

A  good  example  of  such  externalities  occurs  where 
owners  have  to  make  maintenance  decisions.  Property  owners  in 
a  particular  area  find  overall  maintenance  of  their  properties 
more  profitable  than  overall  undermaintenance.  However,  an 
individual  owner  has  more  to  gain  if  he  can  undermaintain  his 
property  while  all  other  owners  continue  with  high  levels  of 
maintenance.  Unfortunately,  such  a  situation  is  not  stable. 

The  monetary  attraction  to  the  individual  (in  the  form  of  lower 
upkeep  costs)  will,  if  no  co-ordination  exists  among  property 
owners,  lead  to  overall  undermaintenance  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  a  general  loss  in  revenue. 

In  the  above  example  the  value  of  an  individual 
property  is  a  function  of  two  variables :  the  level  of  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  subject  property  and  the  level  of  maintenance  of 
surrounding  properties.  The  second  price- inf luencing  variable, 
that  is  to  say,  the  level  of  maintenance  of  surrounding  properties, 
is  the  'external'  price-influencing  variable,  in  that  the  value  of 
the  subject  property  is  affected  by  the  production  (or  maintenance) 
decisions  of  other  property  owners.  As  a  general  rule  this  exter¬ 
nality  will  tend  to  result  in  the  undermaintenance  of  properties 
in  slum  areas  and  to  discourage  renewal  since  the  value  of  a  re¬ 
novated  or  new  property  will  be  adversely  affected  by  the  slum 
properties  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

These  externalities,  therefore,  and  the  sheer  magnitude 
of  the  renewal  problem  in  certain  sectors  of  the  city  give  rise 
to  the  necessity  of  government  entry  into  the  field  of  urban 
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renewal.  Specific  definitions,  which  imply  government  involve¬ 
ment  and  which  we  now  commonly  accept  as  the  meaning  of  urban 
renewal , 

"Urban  renewal  is  an  inclusive  term  which  describes  the 
orderly  process  of  rebuilding  the  municipality  to 
improve  working  and  living  conditions.  It  involves 
redevelopment,  rehabilitation  and  conservation,  used 
separately  or  in  combination  in  designated  areas. "1 

"Urban  renewal  is  a  process  by  which  communities 
through  locally  conceived,  planned  and  executed 
projects,  upgrade  themselves  by  eliminating  substan¬ 
dard  areas,  checking  blight  and  modernizing  outdated 
facilities . " ^ 

For  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  the  term  urban 
renewal  will,  therefore,  refer  to  renewal  which  involves  some 
form  of  government  intervention.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  urban  renewal  is  not  exclusively  involved  with  blighted 
'residential'  areas.  It  may  take  place  wherever  blight  occurs — 
in  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  sectors  of  an  urban 
complex . 

Components  of  Urban  Renewal 

Urban  renewal  embraces  three  activities : 

(1)  Redevelopment — demolition  of  old  blighted 
buildings,  which  cannot  economically  be  repaired,  and  their 
replacement  with  new  planned  development  either  for  the  same  or 
a  different  use  of  the  land. 

^CMHC--the  federal  housing  agency  responsible  for  administering 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

2 

Corporation  of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
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(2)  Rehabilitation — repair  of  buildings  which  would 
otherwise  be  beyond  repair  within  a  relatively  short  time. 

It  may  include  demolition  and  reconstruction  of  individual 
buildings  so  badly  blighted  as  to  make  their  rehabilitation 
uneconomic . 

(3)  Conservation--the  prevention  of  blight. 

Advocates  claim  that  urban  renewal  programmes ,  which 

may  include  one,  two  or  all  three  of  the  above  activities,  are 
designed  to  eliminate  central  city  blight,  resulting  in: 

a)  a  restoration  of  economic  uses  of  land 

b)  an  increase  in  tax  revenues  and  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  city  services 

c)  an  impact  on  other  real  estate  assets  in  the  city 
(positive  and  negative) 

d)  an  arrest  of  the  flight  of  housing  and  business  to 
the  suburbs 
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PART  II  EVALUATION  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECTS 

The  most  common  method  used  to  evaluate  urban  renewal 
projects  is  an  application  of  benefit-cost  analysis.  This 
approach  specifies  various  optional  schemes.  One  scheme  is 
treated  as  the  base  alternative  (usually  the  status  quo)  and 
the  consequences  of  the  others  are  expressed  as  differences 
from  this  base. 

Theoretically,  one  measures  all  benefits  and  costs 
for  each  possible  policy.  In  practice,  however,  many  costs 
and  particularly  benefits  are  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  measure.  Most  specific  are  the  direct  finan¬ 
cial  benefits  which  are  considered  to  include: 

1)  a  reduction  in  municipal  expenditures  for  fire 
and  police  protection,  public  health  and  welfare 
costs 

2)  positive  effect  of  an  increased  tax  base  and  the 
resulting  increased  tax  revenues 

3)  the  impact  which  redevelopment  or  rehabilitation 
has  on  other  real  estate  assets  in  the  city 
(positive  or  negative) 

There  are  also  a  number  of  indirect  benefits  such  as 
the  attraction  of  new  industry  and  the  retention  of  present 
industry,  utility  charges,  licences  and  sales  taxes,  stimu¬ 
lation  of  actual  construction  work,  and  the  attraction  of 
suburban  shoppers,  etc. 

The  only  benefit,  which  is  relatively  easy  to  assess, 
however,  is  the  increase  in  property  taxes.  In  some  cases, 
unfortunately,  this  has  led  to  situations  where  municipalities 
decide  on  a  particular  urban  renewal  project,  based  solely  on 
this  criterion.  Consequently,  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
land  may  not  be  attained. 
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Criticism  Levied  Against  Urban  Renewal 

Much  criticism,  especially  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  levied  against  the  redevelopment  component  of  urban  renewal. 
Particularly  critical  is  Martin  Anderson  in  his  book,  The  Federal 
Bulldozer .  Anderson  claims  that  under  the  federal  urban  renewal 
system  in  the  U.S.A.,  more  homes  were  in  fact,  destroyed  than 
were  built  and  that  those  destroyed  were  predominantly  low  rent 
homes  while  those  built,  high-rent.  He  also  states  that  the 
proposed  benefit  of  an  increase  in  tax  base  is  a  myth.  His  main 
argument  is  that  free  enterprise,  i.e.,  the  market  system,  can 
cope  and  is  coping  with  renewal  in  the  cities  and  is  able  to  do 
it  at  a  lower  cost  and  more  efficiently,  than  government  sponsored 
urban  renewal. 

Of  course  much  has  been  written  to  refute  Anderson's 
argument.  The  whole  urban  renewal  question  has  recently  led 
to  much  discussion  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A 
number  of  alternative  programmes  which  it  is  claimed  could 
accomplish  the  goals  of  development  have  been  suggested.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  problems  facing  Canada 
are  not  identical  to  those  facing  the  U.S.;  consequently, 
potential  solutions  will  not  be  the  same. 

Four  types  of  alternatives  will  be  explained  briefly: 

1)  measures  that  operate  through  an  influence  on  the 
demand  for  housing 

2)  measures  that  operate  through  an  influence  on  the 
supply  of  housing 

3)  measures  that  attempt  to  moderate  market  imperfections 
and  the  externalities 

4)  alternative  forms  of  renewal 
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The  Demand  for  Housing  through  Income  Supplements: 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  major  problem  in  cities 
is  not  slums  but  poverty,  and  that  slums  are  merely  a  by-product. 
This  first  type  of  alternative  would  supply  slum-dwellers  with 
additional  purchasing  power  and  allow  their  increased  demand  for 
housing  to  initiate  change  in  land  use.  This  subsidy  could 
either  be  in  the  form  of  a  rent  allowance  or  in  the  form  of  a 
non-earmarked  subsidy. 

The  Supply  of  Housing: 

This  alternative  is  closer  to  the  goals  of  redevelopment 
in  that  it  has  specific  housing  aims.  The  argument  in  this  case 
is  that  the  major  effort  ought  to  be  directed  towards  expanding 
the  overall  supply  of  housing  because  it  is  a  particularly 
efficient  way  to  end  slum  occupancy  without  hurting  the  poor 
and  also  because  it  serves  the  direct  additional  goal  of  in¬ 
creasing  total  resource  committment  to  the  housing  stock. 

Moderating  Market  Imperfections: 

This  is  a  complement  to  the  various  substitutes 
to  redevelopment  rather  than  a  substitute.  Suggested 
modifications  which  may  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
redevelopment  include  the  expansion  of  credit  to  lower  quality 
areas,  property  and  income  tax  reform,  and  building  code 
enforcement. 

Rehabilitation : 

Rehabilitation  was  originally  conceived  as  a  small  scale 
complement  to  redevelopment.  But  in  later  years,  particularly 
since  the  1964  amendments  to  the  N.H.A.,  rehabilitation  has  been 
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escalated  and  it  presently  forms  a  large  part  of  the  urban 
renewal  programme.  However,  for  rehabilitation  to  be  effective 
it  must  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  building  code 
enforcement  and  availability  of  credit. 
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PART  III  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  LEGISLATION  IN  CANADA 


Urban  renewal  legislation  in  Canada  stems  from  various 
pieces  of  housing  legislation,  originating  with  the  War  Measures 
Act  of  1918.  Due  to  a  post-war  housing  shortage  and  anticipated 
high  unemployment,  the  Act  included  a  provision  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  moderate  cost  housing.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  Dominion  Housing  Act  was  passed  in  1935  that  the  federal 
government  entered  the  housing  scene  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Plagued  by  five  years  of  depression,  this  Act  was  to  serve  three 
purposes;  to  stimulate  house  construction  and  thus  the  economy  gen¬ 
erally,  to  reduce  the  high  level  of  unemployment,  and,  by  requiring 
that  a  set  of  housing  standards  be  met  in  order  to  obtain  a 
mortgage  loan,  to  improve  the  quality  of  new  housing.  While  the 
Act  contained  no  urban  renewal  legislation  as  such,  it  did 
recognize  a  need  to  clear  and  redevelop  overcrowded  areas .  An 
additional  Act,  The  Home  Improvement  Loan  Guarantee  Act,  1937, 
was  also  intended  to  stimulate  employment,  through  the  repair 
and  modernization  of  existing  dwellings. 

The  first  National  Housing  Act  was  passed  in  1938, 
the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  develop  the  limited  dividend 
company  loan  technique  to  help  finance  low  rental  projects  for 
tenants  in  particular  need.  In  terms  of  urban  renewal,  it 
merely  specified  the  causes  and  effects  of  blight.  The  first 
real  redevelopment  legislation  did  not  occur  until  the  National 
Housing  Act,  1944,  was  enacted. 

The  special  circumstances  of  wartime,  from  1939-1945, 
caused  the  federal  government  to  become  more  involved  in  housing 
through  rationing,  rent  controls,  and  the  provision  of  housing 
for  employees  of  wartime  industry.  The  N.H.A.,  1944,  was 
initiated  to  help  meet  an  expected  post-war  worsening  of  the 
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housing  shortage,  to  provide  rental  accommodation  for  returning 
war  veterans  and  also  to  form  a  major  portion  of  federal  efforts 
to  head  off  anticipated  mass  post-war  unemployment.  A  new  pro¬ 
vision  contained  in  the  Act,  however,  was  important  for  it  was  to 
be  the  initiation  of  what  is  today  a  large  body  of  urban  renewal 
legislation.  Due  to  a  lack  of  upkeep  during  the  war,  many  urban 
residential  areas  had  deteriorated  greatly  and  low  income  housing 
was  at  a  premium.  The  Act  provided  that  grants  could  be  made  to 
the  municipalities  for  up  to  one  half  of  the  net  cost  of  acquiring 
and  clearing  land  suitable  for  low  or  moderate  cost  housing  pro¬ 
jects,  provided  that  the  area  was  predominantly  residential.  The 
land  acquired  was  then  to  be  sold  to  a  limited  dividend  housing 
corporation  or  a  life  insurance  company  which  had  agreed  to  con¬ 
struct  a  low-rental  housing  project  on  the  site.  Under  this 
legislation.  Regent  Park  North  in  Toronto  became  Canada's  first 
major  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment  project. 

In  1945,  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
Act  established  the  Corporation  as  a  federal  agency  responsible 
for  housing,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  N.H.A. 

Post  war  amendments  to  the  N.H.A,  prior  to  the 
new  N.H.A.,  1954,  dealt  mainly  with  housing  per  se,  with 
one  exception.  An  amendment  made  in  1953  introduced  a  large 
degree  of  flexibility  into  the  concept  of  redevelopment.  Grants 
to  municipalities  for  the  clearance  of  slum  areas  were  no  longer 
restricted  to  those  whose  re-use  would  be  solely  for  a  low-cost 
or  moderate  cost  rental  housing  project,  but  included  those 
areas  whose  re-use  encompassed  "any  federal,  provincial  or 
municipal  purpose". 

The  main  purpose  of  the  N.H.A.,  1954,  was  to  increase 
the  supply  of  private  mortgage  funds  for  house  building.  It 
continued  to  emphasize  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment  for 
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housing,  but  did  not  contain  any  new  legislation  relating  to 
slum  clearance.  However,  C.M.H.C.  contributions  were  to  be 
made  available  on  a  basis  of  one-half  the  actual  acquisition 
and  clearance  costs  rather  than  at  estimated  costs. 

Because  of  increased  problems  with  respect  to  blight  in 
many  municipalities,  assistance  for  slum  clearance  was  extended 
in  a  1956  amendment.  Now  only  a  'substantial'  part  of  a  redevel¬ 
opment  area  had  to  be  used  for  residential  purposes  and  the  need 
to  construct  replacement  dwellings  for  those  destroyed  by  slum 
clearances  was  recognized.  Before  the  1956  amendment,  the  main 
drawback  was  that  blighted  areas  were  often  in  the  downtown  core 
and,  after  clearance,  the  land  was  usually  not  suitable  either  for 
housing  or  for  public  purposes.  This  amendment,  therefore,  was 
an  important  advance  for  more  efficient  land  use  within  urban 
areas,  and  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  merely  replacing 
blighted  areas.  This  amendment  also  provided  for  assistance  by 
the  Corporation  to  municipalities  for  urban  renewal  studies  to  the 
extent  of  75%  for  city-wide  and  50%  for  limited  studies.  These 
studies  were  to  enable  a  municipality  to  investigate  the  extent  of 
blight  within  its  boundaries  and  to  undertake  an  orderly  renewal 
programme . 

In  1960,  the  Act  was  again  amended,  broadening  Federal- 
Provincial  agreements  to  include  the  acquisition,  improvement  and 
conversion  of  existing  dwellings  for  public  housing  purposes. 

Very  important  amendments  were  made  in  1964.  Part  III 
of  the  N.H.A.  was  retitled  'urban  renewal'  as  distinct  from  its 
previous  designation,  'urban  redevelopment'.  Federal-Provincial 
undertaking  were  now  possible  for  the  acquisition,  improvement 
and/or  conversion  of  existing  buildings  for  housing  purposes.  An 
alternative  to  clearance  was  now  available.  With  Section  23 
broadened,  the  approach  to  urban  renewal  included  rehabilitation 
and  conservation  activities,  as  well  as  slum  clearance. 
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Under  the  amendments,  an  urban  renewal  scheme  applies 
to  an  area  on  which  municipal,  provincial  and  federal  governments 
agree,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  characterized  by  blight  or  the 
threat  of  it.  Such  areas  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  pro¬ 
perties  where  total  acquisition,  clearance,  and  redevelopment  is 
planned . 

Within  the  agreed  areas,  the  earlier  50%  property 
acquisition  and  clearance  grants  continued  to  be  available  for 
those  properties  and  sub-areas  where  acquisition  and  redevelopment 
was  to  be  undertaken.  But  over  the  whole  area,  50%  federal  grants 
now  became  possible  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  municipal  services  or  works,  other  than  buildings.  Moreover, 
there  was  provision  for  federal  loans  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the 
local  government's  25%  cost  of  acquiring  and  clearing  land  and  in¬ 
stalling  those  services  eligible  for  grant  aid.  These  loans  were  to 
be  for  a  term  as  long  as  15  years  and  were  to  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
close  to  the  cost  of  long  term  borrowing  by  the  federal  government. 

In  addition,  the  mortgage  loan  insurance  provisions 
became  applicable  to  existing  housing  in  areas  designated  for  urban 
renewal  schemes.  This  amendment  was  intended  to  enable  private 
owners  in  the  areas  to  improve  their  property  as  part  of  the  renewal 
process  or  sell  their  property  under  more  favourable  mortgage 
arrangements  than  would  otherwise  be  available.  These  loans  are 
similar  to  those  on  new  property  with  the  exception  that  the  max¬ 
imum  loan  ratio,  85%,  is  less  than  that  available  on  new  housing 
and  the  property  standards  are  lower.  Also  federal  grants  were  made 
available  to  cover  half  the  cost  of  economic,  social  and  engineering 
research  and  planning  that  would  represent  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  any  urban  renewal  scheme. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Process 

Present  day  legislation  is  contained  in  the  N.H.A. ,  1954, 
(amended)  in  Part  III,  section  23,  The  urban  renewal  process  can 
be  separated  into  three  phases,  with  the  cost  sharing  agreement 
as  follows: 
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city 

Province 
(The  Planning 

Act, Ontario) 

Federal 
(N.H.A.  ) 

Urban  Renewal  Scheme 

25% 

of  cost 

--but  provincial 
approval  necessary 

75% 

Urban  Renewal  Scheme 

25% 

25% 

50% 

Implementation 
of  Urban  Renewal 
Scheme 

25% 

25% 

50% 

An  urban  renewal  study,  carried  out  either  by  a  municipal 
planning  body  or  a  consulting  firm  on  a  contract  basis,  determines 
blighted  areas,  and  thereby  develops  the  boundaries  for  the  urban 
renewal  scheme  and  also  sets  forth  the  types  of  action  needed. 

The  scheme,  based  on  completed  research  and  planning, 
makes  specific  proposals  for  the  particular  areas  set  out  by  the 
study.  By  legislation  it  must  contain  at  least  five  elements: 

(1)  A  detailed  plan  designating  the  properties  that  are 
to  be  acquired  and  cleared,  and  what  provisions  are 
to  be  made  for  rehousing  those  dispossessed  by  the 
clearance  process. 

(2)  A  plan  designating  the  proposed  changes  in  public 
service  and  land  uses  in  the  whole  area  under  the 
scheme . 

(3)  A  description  of  the  methods  to  be  used  by  the 
local  government  for  the  control  of  land  use  and 
zoning  and  for  the  enforcement  of  building 
standards  and  occupancy  conditions  in  the  area. 

(4)  A  description  of  the  methods  planned  for  the 
improvement  of  private  properties  in  the  area,  and 
the  techniques  for  the  continued  enforcement  of 
building  and  occupancy  standards. 

(5)  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  scheme. 
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The  costs  of  the  implementation  of  an  urban  renewal  scheme  may 


include  the  costs  of : 


-  acquiring  and  clearing  lands  and  buildings 

-  installing  municipal  works  and  services 
other  than  buildings 

-  employing  persons  required  in  connection 
with  acquisition  and  clearance 

-  assistance  to  owners  of  property  affected, 
to  adjust  to  the  implementation  of  the 
scheme 

-  assistance  in  the  relocation  of  dispossessed 
persons 

-  pehabili tation  (1969  amendment) 
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PART  IV  THE  SCALE  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  CANADA 


As  a  result  of  the  legislative  improvements  and  the 
enhanced  interest  of  municipalities  and  local  governments, 
urban  renewal  activity  rapidly  increased  in  the  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  1964  amendments  to  the  N.H.A.  This  is  clearly  visible 
in  the  three  graphs  which  follow,  and  table  IV  in  particular. 
However,  in  1968,  because  of  a  federal  freeze  on  urban  renewal 
which  will  be  discussed  in  Part  V.  there  was  a  marked  drop  in 
activity.  While  the  freeze  halted  new  studies  and  schemes, 
implementation  of  those  schemes  which  had  already  received 
approval  still  required  funding.  Consequently,  while  there 
was  a  decided  decline  in  the  amount  of  federal  contributions 
for  project  implementation,  funds  were  not  completely  suspended 
(graph  III).  In  late  1969,  in  fact,  the  federal  government 
announced  an  annual  allocation  for  all  urban  renewal  projects. 
Ontario  accordingly  was  allotted  $10,046,519.  Originally  this 
sum  was  allocated  to  the  municipalities  unilaterally  by  C.M.H.C. 
However,  a  second  more  realistic  allocation  was  subsequently 
made  by  the  Province  and  C.M.H.C.  to  particular  municipalities. 

With  the  acceleration  of  urban  renewal  expenditures 
following  the  1964  amendments  to  the  N.H.A.  and  with  numerous 
studies  and  schemes  nearing  completion,  a  vast  investment  of  funds 
were  to  become  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  these  schemes. 
This  required  that  all  levels  of  government,  particularly  the 
federal  government  as  the  largest  contributor,  be  totally  committed 
to  the  existing  urban  renewal  programme.  However,  such  was  not  the 
case,  as  will  be  seen  in  Part  V. 
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TABLE  I 


URBAN  RENEWAL  STUDIES  UNDER  SECTION  33A 

of  the 

NHA  1953  -  1971 


Time 

Period 

Actual  Expenditures 
(Federal  Share) 

($000) 

APPROVED 

No.  of  Studies 

BY  ORDER  IN 

Total  Cost 
($000) 

COUNCIL 

Fed . Share 
($000) 

Jan. 

1955  - 

793 

54 

1,428 

1,023 

Jan. 

1964 

Jul . 

1964  - 

35 

3 

60 

46 

Dec. 

1964 

1965 

145 

21 

460 

323 

1966 

234 

45 

N.  A. 

721 

1967 

542 

38 

II 

628 

1968 

639 

42 

II 

748 

1969 

726 

4 

II 

102 

1970 

320 

II 

_ 
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TABLE  II 

PREPARATION  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  SCHEMES 
Under  sections  23A  of  the  NHA,  1964  -  1970 


Time  Period 

Actual  Expenditure 
(Federal  Share) 
($000) 

APPROVED  BY 

No.  of  Studies 

ORDER 

Fed . 

-IN  -  COUNCIL 

Contributions 

1964 

- 

4 

194 

1965 

63 

20 

558 

1966 

132 

24 

336 

1967 

531 

35 

566 

1968 

563 

51 

900 

1969 

917 

27 

449 

1970 

491 

2 

49 
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TABLE  III 


Implementation  of  Urban  Renewal  Schemes 
Under  Section  23B  of  NHA,  Canada,  1948-1970 


Approved  by 

Order  in  Council 

Cost 

of  Scheme 

Net  Fed 

Time  Period 

Actual 

Fed.  Expenditure 
($000) 

No .  of 
Projects 

Gross 

($000) 

Net 

($000) 

Share 

($000) 

Jan.  Jan. 

1948  -  1964 

23,241 

21 

96,621 

72,747 

36,174 

July  -  Dec., 
1964  ; 

2,983 

2 

15,163 

12,464 

6,232 

1965 

4,839 

4 

6,894 

5,509 

2,754 

1966 

7,559 

10 

28,012 

22,562 

11,281 

1967 

7,419 

9 

122,092 

NA 

44,633 

1968 

12,452 

5 

60,308 

NA 

24,804 

1969 

23,054 

20 

48,672 

NA 

20,257 

1970 

22,925 

13 

40,791 

NA 

15,290 
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PART  V  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  CANADA 

C.M.H.C.  has  therefore  been  involved  in  two  urban  pro¬ 
grammes  (urban  renewal  and  public  housing)  which  often  overlap. 
However,  it  has  been  charged  that  urban  renewal  has  given  rise  to 
the  removal  of  more  low  income  houses  than  have  been  built  under 
public  housing  programmes,  and  also  that  the  impact  of  these  pro¬ 
jects  on  the  whole  urban  community  has  not  been  examined  either 
before  implementation  (the  planning  stage)  or  after  completion. 
Alternative  programmes  have  not  been  given  enough  consideration  and 
there  have  been  less  than  optimal  returns  on  invested  resources. 

Many  believe  that  the  basic  probem  underlying  the  above  difficulties 
is  the  lack  of  a  general  federal  urban  policy.  In  fact,  no  level  of 
government  had  developed  a  rational  procedure  for  specifying  urban 
objectives.  Consequently,  there  does  not  exist  a  framework  for 
analyzing  and  evaluating  urban  problems  and  possible  solutions. 

Nor  is  there  a  viable  method  for  ordering  priorities  or  integrating 
objectives  on  a  multi-level  basis  (i.e.,  the  three  levels  of 
government) .  With  a  federal  policy  explicity  set  out,  the  various 
agencies  and  institutions  would  have  guidelines  to  follow.  The 
long  run  and  overall  effects  of  plans  would,  then,  necessarily  be 
examined  and  co-ordinated. 

The  Task  Force  Report 

The  many  problems  associated  with  urban  renewal,  housing, 
and  urban  affairs  generally,  precipitated  two  important  studies. 

The  first  was  the  "Task  Force  Report  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development" 
headed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport,  at  that  time  Paul  Hellyer,  and 
published  in  January  1969.  This  report  briefly  examined  the  housing 
problem  in  Canada,  reasons  for  the  rising  cost  of  housing,  public 
housing,  and  urban  development  generally.  With  the  initiation  of 
this  study,  a  freeze  was  placed  on  all  urban  renewal  programmes 
across  Canada.  Except  in  some  cases  where  final  approval  for 
implementation  had  been  given  and  funds  committed,  federal  contri¬ 
butions  towards  any  of  the  three  phases  of  urban  renewal  were  halted. 


f 
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The  terms  of  reference  for  the  Task  Force  were: 


"to  examine  housing  and  urban  development  in  Canada  and 
to  report  on  ways  in  which  the  federal  government,  in 
company  with  the  other  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector  can  help  meet  the  housing  needs  of  all 
Canadians  and  contribute  to  the  development  of  modern 
vital  cities . " 


In  total  the  Task  Force  made  approximately  fifty  recommendations, 
which  it  thought  necessary  to  meet  the  short-term  and  long-term  needs 
of  an  urban  Canada.  Those  recommendations  particularly  relevant  to 
urban  renewal  will  be  outlined  along  with  the  implementation  that  has 
been  carried  out  to  date. 


Recommendation 

#26  The  Federal  Government 

initiate  a  thorough  research 
program  into  the  economic 
social,  and  psychological 
issues  of  public  housing. 

Until  such  a  study  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  assessed,  no  new 
large  projects  should  be 
undertaken . 

#27  The  Federal  Government  should 
make  loans  to  municipalities 
to  acquire  dispersed  existing 
housing  for  use  by  low-income 
groups . 

#28  As  a  further  alternative  to 
public  housing,  serious  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given 
to  a  program  of  income  sup¬ 
plements  to  permit  low- income 
families  to  rent  or  even 
purchase  housing  according  to 
their  own  needs  in  the  private 
market . 


Implementation 

—  Research  into  the  economic, 
social  and  psychological 
issues  of  public  housing 
are  being  conducted  on  a 
continuing  basis.  But 
pending  outcomes  of  studies 
no  public  housing  projects 
are  being  held  up. 


—  Possible  under  existing 
regulations . 


—  Under  present  legislation 

existing  housing  may  be  leased 
or  purchased  for  use  as  public 
housing.  This  involves  sub¬ 
sidies  which,  although  not 
' income  supplements '  in  a  true 
sense,  do  permit  low-income 
families  to  occupy  housing  in 
the  private  sector. 

Special  $200  million  Low-Cost 
Housing  Program  conducted  in 
1970--made  possible  through 
the  application  of  preferred 
interest  rates,  extended 
amortization  periods  and 
provincial  grants. 
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Recommendation 

#34  The  wholesale  destruction  of 
older  housing  under  urban 
renewal  schemes  should  be 
suspended  until  the  total 
housing  stock  has  increased 
to  the  point  where  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  vacancies  exist. 

#35  As  a  general  principle, 

greater  selectivity  should 
be  exercised  in  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  existing  housing 
within  urban  redevelopment 
projects . 

#36  Municipalities  should 

legislate  and  vigorously 
enforce  minimum  by-laws. 

#37  Where  necessary,  municipali¬ 
ties  should  revise  property 
assessment  practices  to  en¬ 
courage,  rather  than  penalize 
residential  properties  by 
their  private  owners. 

#38  As  a  matter  of  principle, 
property  owners  should  be 
required  to  maintain  their 
premises  to  approved  mini¬ 
mum  standards  and,  where 
and  when  necessary,  to 
destroy  them  without  com¬ 
pensation  by  the  state. 

#39  Where  possible  in  the  case  of 
existing  schemes  and  in  future 
ones  involving  changes  in  land 
use  patterns,  the  present 
practice  of  designating  wide 
areas  as  'urban  renewal  areas' 
should  be  discontinued  in 
favour  of  policies  and  plans 
based  on  a  more  precise  and 
effective  scale  of  redevelop¬ 
ment. 


Implementation 

--  Urban  renewal  is  another 
facet  of  the  current  study 
aimed  at  establishing  a 
definitive  Federal  policy  in 
urban  affairs. 

(i.e.,  Lithwick  Report) 


--  See  #34 


--  Municipal  jurisdiction 


--  Provincial  jurisdiction  in 
Ontario 


—  Municipal  jurisdiction 


--  See  #34 
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Recommendation 


#42  The  Federal  Government  should 
establish  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


#43  Within  the  confines  of 

approved  government  policy 
the  administrative  functions 
of  CMHC  should  be  further 
decentralized  to  encourage  a 
more  eff  cient  and  effective 
response  to  local  applica¬ 
tions  and  conditions. 


Implementation 

--A  Bill  to  create  a  Ministry  of 
State  for  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous¬ 
ing  has  recently  been  passed. 

Mr.  Andras  was  the  first  Min¬ 
ister.  Mr.  Basford  the  second. 

— Bill  C-192  removed  the  nec 
necessity  for  Order-in- 
Council  approval  under  a 
number  of  programs  and 
resulted  in  great  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  authority  from  Head 
Office  to  the  Field  Offices 
of  CMHC. 


In  examining  the  study's  recommendations  it  becomes 
obvious  that  many  of  the  recommendations  fall  under  provincial 
and/or  municipal  responsibility,  and  to  implement  them  various 
constitutional  changes  would  be  necessary.  However,  the  federal 
government  appeared  hesitant  about  attempting  to  rush  through  the 
necessary  changes  and  consequently  Paul  Hellyer  resigned  from  the 
cabinet.  The  freeze  on  urban  renewal  which  had  been  imposed  with 
the  initiation  of  the  Task  Force  Study  was  still  in  effect. 

With  Hellyer' s  resignation,  Robert  Andras  was  appointed 
in  his  place  as  a  junior  minister  without  portfolio.  He  immediately 
commissioned  N.H.  Lithwick  to  head  a  study  on  "the  urban  crisis"  and 
the  subsequent  implications  for  federal  policy. 

The  Lithwick  Report 

Within  a  year  the  second  report,  titled  'Urban  Canada-- 
Problems  and  Prospects"  was  before  cabinet.  (Published  Dec.  1970). 
This  report  did  not  deal  specifically  with  housing  or  renewal,  but 
with  the  much  broader  area,  urbanism  in  Canada,  of  which  urban 
renewal  is  but  one  part. 
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The  background  research  from  which  Lithwick  drew  for 
his  report  was  subsequently  published  in  the  form  of  six  mono¬ 
graphs,  entitled: 

(1)  Urban  Poverty 

(2)  Housing  in  Canada 

(3)  The  Urban  Transport  Problem 

(4)  The  Urban  Public  Economy 

(5)  The  Urban  Future 

(6)  A  Survey  of  Alternative  Urban  Policies. 

Part  I  of  the  Report  serves  as  "An  Introduction  to  the 
Problems  of  Urban  Canada"  and  considers  briefly  problems  in  the 
city,  of  the  city,  and  with  respect  to  urban  policy. 

Part  II,  "Urbanization  in  Canada",  attempts  to  set  out 
a  conceptual  framework  from  which  to  work.  Chapter  1  discusses 
the  macro-determinants  of  the  urbanization  process  and  the  urban 
micro-system,  while  chapter  2  outlines  the  process  of  urbanization 
in  Canada. 

Part  III,  which  includes  chapter  3  and  4,  analyses 
urban  patterns  and  problems  if  present  trends  were  to  continue. 
Finally  chapter  5,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  explores  the  many 
directions  for  public  policy — past,  present,  and  future. 

Lithwick  states: 

"The  general  absence  of  anything  like  an  urban  policy 
at  all  levels  of  government  has  been  clearly 
indicated;  and  equally,  there  is  no  framework  for 
urban  policy  formation.  What  we  have  is  a  variety  of 
institutions  operating  in  relative  isolation  at  all 
levels  of  government.  While  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  sound  intentions  of  these  bodies,  the  net 
effect  of  such  a  chaotic  approach  has  been  a  general 
failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the  urban  reality  in 
which  the  nation  now  finds  itself.  As  long  as  there 
are  no  agreed-upon  goals,  there  can  be  no  meaningful 
co-ordination. " 
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Policy  reform  must  incorporate  a  specification  of 
urban  objectives,  a  comprehension  of  constraints,  and  the 
development  of  strategies,  Lithwick  concludes  with  several 
policy  options  and  consequent  implications.  A  discussion  of 
these  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  paper.  However,  an  important 
implication  is  the  possible  invasion  of  provincial  rights  and 
consequent  constitutional  problems. 
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PART  VI  CONCLUSION 

/ 

4  s 

Following  the  1964  amendments,  the  municipalities  had 
been  enthusiastically  encouraged  to  partake  in  urban  renewal 
and  had  proceeded  with  investments  in  the  preliminary  studies 
and  schemes.  Suddenly,  mid-stream,  in  October  of  1968,  the  federal 
government  called  a  halt  on  the  urban  renewal  programme.  This 
created  much  confusion  and  difficulty  for  the  municipalities  which 
were  almost  completely  dependent  upon  the  decisions  made  at  the 
provincial  and  federal  levels.  In  Ontario  all  of  the  projects 
presently  under  federal  approval  and  under  implementation  stem  from 
planning  studies  that  preceded  the  1964  amendments  to  the  N.H.A., 
and  yet  only  15  of  the  total  51  studies  were  undertaken  prior  to 
the  1964  amendments.  This  means  that  at  least  46  studies  have 
been  completed  on  which  there  has  been  no  action  taken. 

One  can  appreciate  the  dilemma  in  which  each  level  of 
government  found  itself.  The  municipalities  with  money  and  time 
invested  in  studies,  schemes  and  plans  were  unable  to  implement 
them.  The  provincial  governments  were  on  their  own  unable  to 
provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  urban 
renewal  programme,  and  yet  had  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the 
municipalities.  Finally,  the  largest  contributor,  the  federal 
government  was  committed  to  a  programme  which  it  was  seriously 
beginning  to  question.  The  amount  of  federal  contributions 
towards  urban  renewal  had  been  steadily  increasing  but  there  was 
also  a  growing  doubt  with  respect  to  present  practices  in  the 
field  of  urban  renewal  and  some  of  the  underlying  assumptions.  In 
short,  the  return  on  their  investment,  i.e.,  the  marginal  effici¬ 
ency  of  social  capital,  was  being  questioned.  One  is  able  at  least 
to  understand  why  the  federal  government  put  a  freeze  on  urban 
renewal — to  study  the  whole  urban  scene,  examine  the  federal  role 
in  urban  affairs,  and  formulate  a  comprehensive  urban  policy. 
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While  constitutionally  the  cities  are  creatures  of  the 
provinces,  Lithwick' s  study  illustrated  that  the  urban  crisis 
involves  almost  every  area  in  which  the  federal  government  is 
active,  from  transport  to  immigration  to  social  welfare.  The 
next  step,  therefore,  was  to  develop  an  effective  federal  policy 
instrument.  The  mechanism  decided  upon  was  a  small  federal 
ministry  responsible  for  research  and  policy  development  which 
could  guide  and  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  existing 
operating  departments.  However,  when  the  federal  government 
announced  its  intention  to  set  up  the  Urban  Affairs  Ministry 
in  the  Throne  Speech  opening  Parliament  in  October  1970,  the 
opposition  parties  decided  to  fillibuster  the  reorganization 
bill,  which  delayed  the  parliamentary  approval  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  until  last  June.  A  number  of  other  problems  have  also 
arisen:  e.g.,  what  relationship  will  exist  between  the 
provinces  and  Ottawa  on  urban  problems  in  view  of  the  creation 
of  the  new  federal  ministry  and  federal  intrusion  into  what  is 
constitutionally  provincial  jurisdiction? 

However,  the  Task  Force  Report  was  published  in 
January  1969  and  the  Lithwick  Report,  while  published  in 
December  1970,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Andras  in  March  1971.  To 
date  (February  1972),  eleven  months  after  the  Lithwick  Report 
and  eight  months  after  the  Urban  Affairs  Ministry  was  officially 
established,  no  action  has  been  taken.  No  government  policy  on 
urban  affairs  has  been  stipulated,  the  freeze  on  urban  renewal 
is  still  in  effect,  and  the  studies  and  schemes  prepared  by  the 
municipalities  are  at  least  3\  years  out  of  date.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  new  urban  assistance  programme,  stressing  flex¬ 
ible,  small-scale  neighbourhood  rehabilitation  and  conservation 
rather  than  wholesale  redevelopment,  is  being  given  serious 

consideration.  However  nothing  definite  has,  as  yet,  been 
announced . 
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In  the  most  recent  cabinet  shuffle,  a  new  Minister  of 
Urban  Affairs  has  been  appointed,  Mr.  R.  Basford,  formerly 
Minister  of  Consumer  Affairs.  Hopefully,  with  this  change  a 
government  decision  will  be  forthcoming,  for  the  longer  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  are  at  odds,  and  the  longer 
the  delay  in  making  a  decision  re  policy  formulation  for  urban 
Canada  generally  and  urban  renewal  specifically,  the  more  impa¬ 
tient  the  municipalities  will  become.  Blight,  and  the  implicit 
economic  and  social  problems  associated  with  it,  did  not  halt 
with  the  freeze,  nor  are  they  waiting  on  the  sidelines  until 
a  government  decision  is  made.  It  is  imperative,  therefore, 
that  the  federal  government,  whether  or  not  it  modifies,  changes, 
or  does  away  with  the  present  renewal  programme,  take  the  lead 
in  urban  renewal  and,  most  important,  that  it  take  it  without 
further  delay. 
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